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Compare Plautus, Pseudolus II. i, 576. 
nam ea stultitiast, facinus magnum timido cordi credere. 

.... if Italy 

Haue any glebe, more fruitful, then these fellowes, 

I am decern' d. V. n, 3S-35. 

Compare Plautus, Epidicus II. in, 306-7. 

nullum esse opinor ego agrum in agro Attico 
aeque feracem quam hie est noster Periphanes. 

.... Now, you begin, 

When crimes are done and past, and to be punish' d, 

To thinke what your crimes are. V. xn, 149-151. 

Compare Juvenal xni, 237-239. 

.... quod fas 
atque nefas, tandem incipiunt sentire peractis 
criminibus. 

The seasoning of a play is the applause. Epilogue, 2. 

Compare Plautus, PoenulusV. vi, 1370-1371. 

nunc, quod postrememst condimentum fabulae, 
si placuit, plausum postulat comoedia. 
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NOTES ON THE FINNSBUKG 
FKAGMENT. 

The theme of the Fragment is from the saga 
cycle that finds fuller treatment in the song of the 
scop, Beowulf, 11. 1070-1160, the killing of 
Hnsef, the Halfdane. The motive for this is sug- 
gested in the Episode where its subsequent devel- 
opments are given ; whereas in the Fragment we 
have but a single moment in this contest between 
Dane and Frisian. 

The Finn saga belonged to the saga cycle of the 
North. There was a genetic reason for its selec- 
tion by the scop, in his wish to do honor to 
Hrofcgar's guest. Through Ongentheow, the hus- 
band of Elan, Beowulf was related to HroSgar, 
son of Healfdene ; Hnsef, the Hoeing, had kinship 
with the Danes. Any commemoration of his glo- 
rious deeds in life would but reflect credit on all 
that had blood-relationship with the Danes ; any 
account of the treachery at his death would make 
them feel more keenly the tie of relationship. 



There was ample evidence of treachery in this 
tribal feud between the Hocings and the Eotenas, 
momentarily stayed by the marriage of Hilde- 
burh, Hnsef s sister, to Finn. As Moller (Das 
aUenglisehe Volksepos), suggested, the giving of 
Hildeburh to Finn would be an atonement for the 
killing of Finn's father, Folcwalda, by Hnsef or 
Hnsef' s father, Hoc. Hildeburh is sinless in the 
death of Hnsef and her son (cf. 1. 1070 of Beo- 
wulf). On Hnsef s fall, succession was given to 
Hengest in the fight, at the conclusion of which 
Finn, robbed of nearly all his men, had been 
compelled to sue for peace. To the Danes, fieo- 
denlease, equal rights were given with the Fri- 
sians ; Finn was to govern all alike and no Fri- 
sian, under penalty of death, was to mention 
Danish loss ; Hnsef is burned together with the 
son of Hildeburh, in the presence of all ; Hengest 
remains and is afterward put to the sword, as 
likewise happens in time, to Finn. 

This is the sequence admitted by all scholars, 
ten Brink (Grundriss ii. 548), in speaking of 
the Episode, says that we have the picture of a 
rhapsodist, a complete master of the material in 
hand, dwelling on those points to which he wishes 
to give prominence, merely suggesting or alluding 
to others ; as, the sorrow of Hildeburh and the 
treaty, Hengest' s death and Finn's fall. 

While there is but little that accords between 
Holler's IAedertheorie and ten Brink's interpreta- 
tion, their agreement shows that the real difficulty 
enters when the attempt is made to explain certain 
lines of the Episode by the readings of the Frag- 
ment, and vice-versa. It is only then that conjec- 
tural readings become possible for 11. 1126-1128 
and 1138-1153. Moller further increases the 
difficulty, in his treatment of the Fragment, by 
his liberal supply of gaps, consonant with his 
strophic theory. Notwithstanding the fact that 
frequent abrupt transitions are found to so great 
an extent in Old English poetry that they have 
almost developed a canon of criticism, yet he 
demands a logical connexion between the lines to 
the point of chastened perspicuity. We find him 
saying, "nur wenn wir dies annehmen ist die 
Erzahlung dramatisch, sonst ist sie ein planloses 
Hervorkehren von Einzelvorgangen ohne Zusam- 
menhang ! ' ' 

Bugge (P. B. B. xn, 20) holds that the Frag- 
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ment treats of Hnsef 's fell, and instead of inserting 
it after 1. 1142 with Schilling (M. L. N. i. 178), 
or after 1. 1146 •with Moller, would have it pre- 
cede the Episode. After the analogy of the Hrolfr- 
Kraki saga, he infers that GuSlaf and Oslaf, after 
they return over the sea, meet with Hengest and 
avenge Hnsef s death. The poet that inserted the 
Episode in Beowulf would not have omitted the 
Fragment at 1. 1147. It is more natural to infer 
that the poet does not relate the event preceding 
that of which he treats, and only mentions it at 
the beginning of the Episode. 

With the exception of some minor variances, 
these are the principal views that obtain for the 
incorporation of the Fragment within the Episode. 
The contrariety of view must necessarily result as 
soon as any attempt is made to consider the 
Episode and the Fragment as having origin at 
the same time and place. As parts of a great 
cycle the treatment in each is different ; the fuller 
treatment in the Episode is due to the scop. The 
ballad characteristic is seen however here (cf. 1. 
1160, feotS wees asungen, gleomannes gyd). 

The worth of the saga is shown in the Fragment. 
Its essential poetic quality and its spirited dialogue 
lend support to the interpretation of it as a late 
Old English ballad. This is seen in its vivid 
poetic pictures and its sensual symbolism. The 
stirring pregnant words of the battle-young king 
(11. 3-7) have rare poetic force and are strikingly 
paralleled in some of our best imaginative verse. 
The rhetorical use of the juxtaposition of opposites, 
so common in all passionate verse, is beautifully 
shown in 1. 3. ne fiis ne daga!6 eastern, ne her draca ne 
fleogeft. Similar situations pointed to by the writer 
in M. L. N. vm, 5, may be found in Sir Richard 
Burton's use of Oriental imagery in False Dawn, 
or in the initial strophe of the Bubaiyat itself. 

With these readings in mind one is tempted to 
suggest the duplicate of hrcefn for Bugge' s meaning- 
less emendation in 1. 34. Hrcem could be read 
for hrcer as well as hrceui and no violation of the 
words or their government be made ; there would 
be simply the use of the duplicates for the sake of 
intensity, a further evidence of the high poetic 
quality of the Fragment (cf. the lyric line "no 
bird or beast of wood or wold " ) . This reading 
will also permit 1. 5 to remain as in the MS. No 
subject is necessary for JeratS, since the meaning 



is evident. The attempt to read fugelas as 
'arrows' and grceg-hama as 'greybirnie' seems 
to me to disregard the characteristic introduction 
to a battle by the vivid portrayal of the gathering 
of the wolf, raven and eagle. 

With ten Brink ( Grundriss n, 549) we must 
ascribe an early origin to the saga, but from 
metrical considerations of the Fragment a com- 
position not earlier than the late ninth century. 
The freer verse treatment is due to its transmission 
as a ballad. The absence of religious matter and 
love for worldly song indicate Essex as the place 
where such a saga would be fostered and trans- 
mitted. The tenth century Byrhtnod's Fall, the 
song of king Horn, and the beginnings of Old 
English literature have origin here. Again, 
Moller sees in the East-Saxons the inheritors of 
the Secgans and in East-Saxon documents the 
names of Hoe, Seega and Garulf are found. The 
prominence given to Sigeferft, the warrior at the 
door, lends strong support to ten Brink's final 
words: "Bis auf weiteres diirfte die Annahme 
berechtigt sein, dass die Dichtung vom Kampf zu 
Finnsburg, von der uns jenes Bruchstiick erhalten 
ist, sich bei den Ostsachsen entwickelt und fortge- 
pflanzt und hier — etwa in der zweiten Halfte des 
zehnten Jahrhunderts — zur Niederschrift gelangt 
sei." 

In this way one can reconcile the variance that 
obtains between the Episode and the Fragment. 
Ordlafsmd Guftlafm the latter are unquestionably 
Oslaf and GuSlaf of the former, although in the 
Episode, if we read with most editors, they avenge 
Hengest' s death and in the Fragment fight side 
by side with him. It would also explain the dif- 
ference in time between the battles, although the 
period of five days may be merely for rhetorical 
effect as is sixty in 1. 38, sixtig sige beorna. The 
place of battle is not necessarily a different one. 
Nothing definite can be determined from vieftel- 
stede; the Fres-wcele of the Episode is simply a 
place where many Frisians fell ; under swegle, 1. 
1079, together with morgen com is used to express 
a period of time just as in the Fragment, 1. 8, pes 
mona is associated with under wolcnum. As ten 
Brink says, the idea of the place of battle may 
have changed ; yet this does not demand a so- 
lution for the identification of the Episode and the 
Fragment. 
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From internal evidence the Fragment seems 
clearly to treat of Hnsef s fall. Gyning, without 
doubt, refers to Hnsef, and the picturesque epithet 
applied to him shows us that we have here the 
description of the first of the series of battles. 
The specific use of the epithet was felt by the scop 
when he spoke of Hengest as f>eodne&f>egn, even 
though he became, on Hnsefs death, the leader of 
the latter' s band, fieoderti- lease. The use of such 
words as gold-hladen, drihtlie and driht-gesfi&a 
attest to the nobility of the leader. In 1. 40 gui- 
don and hcegdealdas are of interest. The latter 
term, in the sense of dependent or retainer, has a 
decided thane tinge to it and, as such, can only 
be applied to one during the life-time of the per- 
son on whom one is dependent. The term is 
glossed as emlebs and mercenarius. Further gyldan 
or forgyldan seems to be a term used to express 
some overt act between two parties during their life- 
time. As we look through Beowulf this seems 
to be true in nearly all cases and has led me to 
suggest, despite the metrical lack, gyldan for 
byldan of 1. 1095 of the Episode. The latter is 
an umlaut form from the adjective beald, and 
disturbs the sequence here ; gyldan, however, ac- 
cords more with weorftian 'to honor' or 'to en- 
dow,' and is more in line with Finn's professed 
munificence. To assume with Mdller a gap or 
break just before 1. 43 is not necessary. From 
his argument unind hmleS refers to Finn's war- 
rior, Hunlaiing. By accepting Bugge's breaking 
by referring Hun to a person and Lafing to a 
sword, one could not read such a sword into the 
possession of Hengest. As the famous sword 
Laufi or Lovi, it demands a more noble owner. 
L. 1146 shows us further that the sword was the 
property of the Frisians. The interpretation of 
vnmd hwleS is closely linked to that oifolces hyrde 
in 1. 46. ten Brink has the latter term refer to 
Hnsef and pictures him standing in the centre, 
questioning the wounded warrior. Hyrde must, 
however, refer to Finn. Fole cannot refer to so 
small a band as is within the hall. Hyrde, from 
its meaning, could either refer to Finn or to the 
leader of the attacked party. We are told in the 
Episode that Hildeburh and Finn lost a son, and 
if we accept the Fragment as telling us of Hnsefs 
fall, we should certainly look for some account of 
the death of this son. Hysse refers to a young 



man and usually one's relative. The alliteration 
does not demand that it be used here for warrior, 
since honied could be better used for that. L. 1117 
ban-fatu, pi. is no support of suna for sunu, since 
the term refers to the son of Hnsef and Hildeburh. 
L. 1075 does not convey the idea of more than 
one son, any more than it does more than one 
brother. I would, therefore, suggest for the 
break of the last half line of the Fragment, the 
phrase hild swefede. This reads better than 
Bugge's hild sweSrode, since by that hvxtf&er 
becomes conjunctival. Were it not for 1. 33 
where Garulf is mentioned as a son of Guftlaf, 
one could refer to Garulf and GuSere as Finn's 
sons. That they are Frisians is beyond doubt, 
despite what seems to be this one direct proof 
to the contrary, ten Brink explains the line 
that reads Garulf, the son of GuSlaf' as a 
hidden tragic trait of the saga, or as a textual 
error. This admitted, it is easy to refer the 
parentage of Garulf to one person as to another. 
That both boys are of most noble parentage is 
shown by freolie feorh. L. 2041 of Beowulf shows 
that feorh can refer to a plural subject. Heedless 
of GufSere's admonitions that they refrain from 
fight, Garulf plunges boldly into it and falls first 
of all the land-dwellers. It is of interest to note 
that in 1. 1156 (cf. the Episode) Finn is referred 
to as eorft-eyning, the only place in which it is 
found. Bugge's emendation of hyt to hie, referring 
to hyrsta, is not demanded, since hyrsta bceran 
may be merely an example of the frequent use of 
concrete phrases for more abstract expressions. 
If hyt could be read as nyt, possible as far as the 
initial letter is concerned, we could have a reading 
that would fit well with the sense of 11. 18-24, 
with translation as follows : 

And again did GtrSere admonish Garulf, 

That they, such noble life, for the first time 

Go not to the doors of the hall, 

Now that duty was to take away the brave in battle : 

But, impetuous warrior (as he was) 

He asked, above all, openly, 

"Who was holding the door." 
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